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Ovr London occupation being dwindled 
below the graduation—pastime—and verg- 
ing very closely upon that marked—ennui 
—we had very serious rusticative notions 
about the time of going to press, last 
Thursday ; and our travelling bag gaped 
with a joyous expectancy of country air, 
and coach-top transitation, as we drew 
it from the mist and darkness of our back- 
parlour closet, where it has had far more 
leisure than its owner to ruminate upon 
sylvan and water-side trips, past and future; 
but lo! scarcely had we packed up our 
scanty needfuls and, putting, as the phrase 
is, our best leg foremost, set our foot upon 
the threshold of the great metropolitan hive, 
than we were beset on all sides by postmen, 
and messengers, and busy urchins, dinning 
our ears with Babylonian clamour, and be- 
Showering us with letters from all parties and 
quarters, on the subject of the Worcester 
Festival ; the operations for which, it seems, 
have commenced, at Exeter Hall, in 
veritable right good, or 
earnest. Halt we then, to discuss this 
momentous matter, to expose the workings 


rather, evil 


of aw orse than gunpowder plot against 
the King, Lords, and Commons of music, 
which, though destined to take effect far 
off, hath accumulated its combustibles, 
and found its dark lantern, and ‘its Guido 
Fawkes, amid the fogs and smoke of the 
metropolis. 

We are told that their worships and 
reverences, the Worcester Committee, have 
empowered Mr. Surman to make all en- 








gagements for the coming ‘* mock” solem- 
nity, with certain qualified restrictions as 
to terms, but with plenary choice as to 
persons ; and we learn that several effec- 
tive instrumentalists, besides almost the 
entire choir, have assisted at the 


triennial festivals, during nearly a quarter 


who 


of a century, have been most ungraciously 
made to give place to the amateurs and 
semi-professionals, who have been wont to 
make up the visible great band of the 
Exeter Hail concerts—the chorus, it is well 
known, will comprise, not the best singers 
of the multitudinous choir of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, not those whose voices 
and musical intelligence give the animus to 
the Exeter Hall performances, for they are 
professors engaged for that purpose, whom 
the more niggardly narrow-minded Worces- 
ter Committee will not pay, and cannot 
seduce; but, that it will consist almost 
exclusively, of those who are content, and 
even flattered by the occupation of the 
second rank in these great choral orches- 
tres, and whose incapacity for the duty 
they assume to undertake at Worcester, 
is sufficiently proved by the fact, that, 
already, two months before the festival is 
to take place, they and their Conductor 
participate a sensation, between cunning 
and compunction, which induces them to 
assemble weekly, or, oftener to practise 
their parts, in order that they may not go 
down to Worcester like idle as well as 
ignorant school-boys, unable to gag their 
lessons and pass muster in their class. 

All this we feel to be most oppresive and 
distressing to a valuable class of persons, 
who have devoted their lives to an art, 
which it is their, pride as well as their 
vocation, to assist in supporting ; and who 








have a just and reasonable right to rely on 
occasions like the present, for the honest 
remuneration of their, toil and a wider 
appreciation of their talent; not less do 
we sympathize with Messrs. Amott, 
Clarke, and Hunt, the respective organists 
of the Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford 
Cathedrals, acknowledged to be men of 
solid acquirements and great artistical 
capabilities, who, compelled by their 
responsible stations to take part in the 
Festival performances, will be reduced by 
this pettifogging system of diplomacy, to 
the annoyance of associating with persons 
who can only bring disgrace upon their 
endeavours, and who are doomed to the 
degradation of succumbing to an inferior, 
in every sense of the word ; but a still 
greater misfortune awaits the art itself, in 
the pernicious example that will be set to 
future niggards and pettifoggers, should the 
coming quixotism not entirely and ruinously 
fail, and in the fatal distaste which it is sure 
to provoke amongst the lovers and patrons 
of such great musical ceremonials, whether 
it fail or not. 

We siill adhere to. and _re-assert our opi~’ 
nion, in contradiction to the universal ob- 
jection of our numérous correspondents, 
and the general public murmur, that we 
have no rational or justifiable complaint 
against Mr. Surman—he is fully privileged 
to negociate, and manceuvre, and promote 
his own aggrandizement and advantage, as 
any other man of business, (and such he 
has indisputedly proved himself to be,) and 
if a little intrigue has-been, or may be em- 


| ployed in. his mode of procedure, we should 


remember that he has had abundant ’ex- 
amples, in all ranks, of its. usefulness and 
value ; what matters it to us, or to our 
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purpose that he was not originally bred an 
artist, seeing that the most efficient living 
Sovereign of Europe, began to study king- 
craft long after his meridian? We know of 
nothing disreputable in the calling or char- 
acter of a poulierer, so long as he does not 
pinion or pluck the feather from the Art 
with which he chooses to meddle ; we heed 
not that a man should be, or should have 
been, the clerk of a dissenting chapel, since 
reason and religion teach us that all may 
worship with equal acceptance in the same 
fane; we do confess our surprise, that the 
church dignitaries, who generally maintain 
the character for haughtiness and ortho- 
doxy ascribed to them, have not, ascer- 
tained and reflcted on these latter circum- 
stances ; but we leave such considerations 
to them and to their worshipful associates 
in the Committee, and we collect all our re- 
gret and resentment for the expression of a 
feeling little less than disgust, at the know- 
ledge of the fact, that one of the wise and 
oldest musical institutions of the country, 
should be injured or endangered by being 
confided to an insufficient pilot, and an in- 
capable crew : that the art and the artist 
should thereby most cruelly suffer, and the 
cause of charity be sacri‘iced through igno- 
ranceand injustice. We have borne testimony 
to the gradually improving excellence of the 
Exeter Hall performances ; we think them, 
and the Sacred Harmonic Society most 
creditable to Mr. Surman and his associates ; 
but we are satisfied, as are most thinking 
people, that the glory of those performances, 
and all their attraction, belong to the pro- 
fessional persons engaged in them; we 
submit that the brass farthing may gain 
some of the colour, though little of the 
value, of the silver coin which it constantly 
rubs against in the pocket ; yet who would 
take it for currency, aud what is the legal 
title of him who attempts to pass it for 
sixpence ? 

We trust some one will put these strong, 
but plain questions to the Committee, to 
the Reverend the Dean, and the clergy of 
the Cathedral, to the Lord Bishop himself ; 
and we still hope, that some of the impend- 
ing evil may be averted. C. 








ON THE ART OF FIGURED BASS, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN ENGLAND, 


BY JOSEPH WARREN, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Chelsea. 
SincE writing my first article on this subject, a 
doubt has existed in my mind, whether Viadana 
really was the inventor of Figured Bass ; and in 
consequence, my friend Mr. Rimbault, has been 
kind enough to make researches in the Music 
School at Oxford, and elsewhere, for farther in- 
formation on that head ; the event of which, is, 
the discovery in the library of Christ Church, 
Oxford, of a copy of Viadana’s ‘‘ Cento Concerti,” 
published at Venice, in 1603, in five volumes, 4to, 
having a curious preface, which has hitherto been 


overlooked ; wherein the author tells us :—“ that }. 


he invented these pieces in 1597, at Rome, and 
that his chief reason for composing them, was, 
that there were no pieces of the kind constructed 
for one, two, or three voices, with an organ bass. 
In these pieces, the organ bass has no pauses, and 
was therefore called, ‘ Basso Continuo,’ that is 
‘ Continued or Therough Bass ;’ but it is not 
figured. From this it appears, that he, Viadana, 
was not the inventor of Figured Bass; but the 
inventor of a separate organ part, termed Basso 
Continuo ; that isa Continued Buss. It is quite 
evident that Dr. Burney, could not have seen a 
copy of either of Viadana’s publications, or he 
would not have confounded ‘* Continued Bass” 
with “ Fgured Bass,’’ which, although now un- 
derstood to be one and the same thing, was then 
at first distinct. Viadana’s subsequent publica- 
tion, in 1609. ‘* Opera Omnia,” &c , mentioned in 
my first article, containing rules for playing from 
a continued or General Pass.” 1 have not seen, 
nor can [ as yet obtain any information where 
there is, a copy, therefore, cannot positively state 
that it contains rules for a Figured Bass, which I 
had stated upon the faith of what Dr. Burney 
asserts in his History of Music, (vide. vol. 3, page 
518,) who it appears was led into the same error 
by the following extract, from Paoluccis Arte. 
Prattica di Contrappunto, (tom. 1, p. 86,) that 
‘“‘ Viadana was therefore the first who composed 
an organ bass different from the voice part,’’ and 
upon the faith of this passage, Burney concludes 
with the following sentence,—‘“‘ In the execution 
of which the new invented figures, enabled the 
performer to give the singers the whole harmony 
of the several parts of a full composition, without 
seeing the score.” 

Sir John Hawkins, in the 4th vol. of his History 
of Music, page 76, gives an extract from Casper 
Printz’s History of Music, wherein he relates the 
origin of an organ bass :—‘* In the time of 
Viadana, Motets abounded with fugues, syncopa- 
tions, florid and broken counterpoint, and every 
kind of affectation of learned contrivance ;’’ but 
as the composers seemed more to regard the har- 
mony of the sounds than the sense of the words, 
adjusting first the one, and leaving the other to 
chance, such confusion and irregularity ensued, 





that no one could understand what he heard sung ; 





which gave occasion for many judicious people to 
say, ‘‘ Musicam esse inanem sonarum Strepitum.” 
Now this ingenious Italian organist and skilful 
composer, perceiving this, took occasicn to invent 
monodies and concerts, in which the text, especi- 
ally aided by a distinct pronunciation of the 
singer, may well and easily be understood. But 
as a fundamental bass was necessarily required 
for this purpose, he, V.adana, took occasion from 
that necessity to invent that compendious method 
of notation, which we now call ‘‘ Continued or 
Thorough Base.” 

Who the first inventor of Figured Bass was, is 
not at present known, as Agazzari and Caspatus, 
who wrote in 1609 and 1611, only followed the 
plan Viadana adopted ; that of using a separate 
“Continued Bass” without figures, differing from 
the voice part. It does not appear that Sabbatini 
was the inventor, who, in his preface to :—Regola 
facile e breve per suonare sopra il Basso continuo 
nell’ Organo, Monocordo, o altro simile strumento 
composta da Galeazzo Sabbatini, Dalla quale in 
questa prima parte ciascuno da sé stesso potrd 
imparare da i primi principii quello che sara 
necessario per simil effetto, Venizia, per il Salvatore, 
1628, 4to.,” distinctly claims the invention of 
figures to Continued Basses. But only the first 
to lay down rules for playing from a Continued 
Bass with figures, as I have found several works 
with ‘* Basso Continuo” parts figured throughout, 
of a date several years prior to the above named 
publication ; particularly a set of ‘‘ Motetti Con- 
certati,” by Francesco Colombini, printed at Venice, 
in 1623, and a set of madiigals with the following 
title :—‘* Madrigali Cercertati a due, tre, e quattro 
voci, per cantar, e sonar nel clauecimbalo, chitar- 
rone, 0 altro instrumento. Di  Felippo 
Bonafino Messinese. In Messina Appresso Pietro 
Brea. M.DC.XXIII.; in which collection the 
“basso continuo” part is figured throughout. In 
this work the harmonical combinations are, besides 
the common chords without figures—the chords, of 
the 6th, the 5-6, the 6-5, and the suspensions of the 
4-3 and 7-6. The accidental sharp third is in- 
d.cated as at present with the sharp over the bass 
note, without a figure ; so that unless Sabbatini 
was the first to use figures to his basses in the 
same year (1597,) that Viadana first invented a 
separate ‘instrumental bass, differing from the 
voice part, he could not be the inventor of the 
Figured Bass. 

The probability is, as I have stated in my first 
article, that the practice of using figures crept in 
imperceptibly after the time of Viadana’s inven- 
tion: or, that possibly, our own countryman 
Deering in his ‘ Cantiones Sacre,” printed at 
Antwerp, in 1597,* (the same year that Viadana 
first invented a Continued Bass,) was the first to 
use a figure, 

My friend, Mr. Rimbault, has in his possession 
the earliest set of Madrigals in score with a figured 
bass, that we as yet, have discovered. Its title 
is :—** Partitura de’ Madrigali a cingue voci ¢€ 
d’altro varii Concerti di Dominico Mazzocchi. In 
Roma appresso Francesco Zannetti, 1638.’ oblong 
4to,—and which is in all probability the only copy 


* This work was reprinted in 1634, at the same 
place. 


simile 
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catalogues. 

The earliest work printed in England with 
a figured Bass, is a set of Motets, by Martin 
Peerson, who, according to Dr. Burney, was 
‘* Bachelor in Music, and Master of the Choris- 
ters of St. Paul’s, when John Tomkins was or- 
ganist of that cathedral. I transcribe its title 
from a beautiful and perfect copy now in the 
possession of Mr. Rimbault :—‘‘ Mottects, or grave 
Chamber Musique, containing songs of fiue parts 
of seueral sorts, some ful, and some verse and 
chorus, but all fit for voyces and vials, with an 
organ part; which, for want of organs, may be 
performed on Virginals, base lute, bandora, or 
Irish harpe. Also a mourning song, of sixe parts, 
for the death of the late Right Honourable Sir 
Fvlke Grevil, Knight of the Honourable Order of 
the Bath, Lord Brook, Baron Brook of Beau- 
champs Court, in the Countie of Warwicke, and 
his Maiesties most 
&c., Composed according to the rules of art, by 
M.P. Batchelor of Mvsique. 
William Stansby, 1630,” 4to, 
exceedingly rare work, has an organ part of two 
staves, the upper containing the soprano part 
in its owh clef, and the under a figured Bass. 


honourable priui Courcell, 


London, printed by 
This curious and 


The second work printed in England with a 


figured Bass, appeared under the following title, | 


which was kindly transcribed for me by my 
friend Mr. Rimbault, from a copy preserved in the 
library of St. John’s College, Oxford, among the 
books left by Dr. Campion :—‘* Madrigales and 
Ayres, of two, three, foure and five voyces, with 
the Continued Bass, with Toccates, Sinfonias, and 
Rittornelles to them after the manner of concert 
musique. To be performed with the Harpsichord, 
Lutes, Theorbos, Basse Violl, two Violins or two 
Viols. Published by W. Porter, one of the gentlemen 
of his Majesties Royal Chappell, London, Printed 
by Wm. Stansby, 1632,” 4to. A Second Collec- 
tion of Wm. Porter’s Psalms was printed in 1657. 
This appears to be the last collection of Madrigais 
printed in England. The third work printed in 
this country with a Continued Bass, was Child’s 
Psalms, first printed in 1638, and afterwards pub- 
lished by John Playford, in 1650 ; and as far as 
Mr. Rimbault and myself have as yet discovered, 
is Playford’s first publication. 1 am enabled to 
give a copy of its title from a splendid and perfect 
copy, formerly in the possession of Edward Towe 
of Oxford, his autograph being on eachtitle, and 
now in Mr. Rimbault’s collection :—‘ The first set 
of Psalmes of iii voyces, fitt for private Chappells 
or other private meetings, with a Continual] Basse 
either for the Organ or Theorbo, newly composed 
after the Italian way, by William Childe, Bachelor 
in Musicke and Organist of his Majesties free 
Chappell of Windsor. Lond.: printed for John 
Playford, and sould at his shopp, in ye. inner 
Temple, 1650,’ very small 4to. The copy in the 
Bodleian library is not perfect, as it wants the 
Organ Bass. 

This work was afterwards reprinted from the 
same plates, but with a different title as follows: 
—Choice Musick to the Psalmes of David, with 
a Continual] Base, either for the Organ or Theorbo, 


|tass did not always mean a figured bass, but 


John Playford, and are to bee sold at his shopp, 
in the Inner Temple, 1656." My copy wants the 
vocal and Continued Bass parts, and Mr. Rimbault 
tells me, he has only, as yet found two parts of 
this edition in the Music School at Oxford. But 
the earliest work in which I find the word ‘ Tho- 
rough Base,’ is ‘Choice Psalmes put into Musick 
for Three Voices. The most of which may properly 
enough be sung by any three, with a Thorough 
Base. Composed by Henry and William Lawes, 
brothers, and servants to his Majestie; with divers 
Elegies, set in Musick, by sev’rall Friends, upon 
the death of William Lawes, and at the end of the 
Thorough Base are added nine Canons of Three 
and Foure voices, made by William Lawes. London, 
Printed by James Young, for Humphrey Moseley, 
at the Prince’s Armes, in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
| and for Richard Wodenothe, at the Star, under 
St. Peters in Cornhill, 1648,” 4to. 

It is in this work that I find the use of the 9th 





it governs, whilst anger subsides as rapidly 
as it is excited. 

Anger is all ardour; it often breaks forth, 
its gait is uncertain, its voice broken; it 
should therefore be represented by means of 
spirited music, of which the air or the ac- 
companiments should be interrupted, mixed 
with powerful bursts, and masses of full 
harmony. 

But if the mind is so violently subdned 
by the tyrannic power of anger that it loses 
the use of its faculties, the knowledge of 
itself and every surrounding object, and 
that it only sees and seeks the victim of its 
passion; anger then becomes a species of 
madness, and is changed into fury. 


No. 3, FURY. 


The musician will paint this passion as he 








in the figured Bass, for the first time in England. | 

This rare work contains, besides the Psalms by | 
| Henry and William Lawes, eleg:es on the death 
lof William Lawes, by his brother Henry, Dr. 
John Wilson, John Taylor, John Cobb, ‘* Organist 
|to his Majesties Chappell Royal,” Simon Ive, 
Captain Kdmond Foster, John Jinkins, John 
Hilton, and “ An elegie on the death of his very 
worthy friend and fellow-servant, Mr. John Tom- 
kins, Organist to his Majesties Chappell Royall,” 
by William Lawes. — It is in this work, that 
Milton’s verses on Henry Lawes appears, which is 
headed thus :—‘‘ To my friend Mr. Henry Lawes,”’ 
‘‘Harry, whose tuneful and well measur’d song, 
&e. &e.” 

It is remarkable that Dr. John Wilson's com- 
positions in his ‘‘ Cheerfnl Ayres and Ballads,” 
|the first musie book printed at Oxford, does not 
contain any figures to the basses ; although in | 


{ 





his preface he says ‘ Cantus primus is a compleat | 
book of it-selfe, curryiug the principal ayre to sing | 
This is curious, because | 
we have always understood a through lase or | 
thorough bass to have been a figured bass, which | 
establishes the fact, that a continued or thorough | 


alone wit! a thorough base. 


simply a separate instrumental bass, throughout. 


(to be continued), 








EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS IN 
MUSIC. 


(From the French of M. La Cepede.) 
No, 2. ANGER. 


ANGER is a violent state of the soul; it 
differs from haughtiness, inasmuch as the 
latter has no object. A man is haughty 


without being conscious of it, while anger 
has always an object on which it exhausts 
itself. This passion differs still more widely, 
for haughtiness or pride is a permament 


would have described anger; but all the 
features will be more strongly marked ; the 


| voice will be interrupted, because it cannot 


suffice to express the violence of the senti- 
ment which governs so powerfully ; the air, 
the accompaniments, will all bear the marks 
of the greatest disorder; if music should 
ever be noisy, it is in the description of fury; 
it must represent a devouring flame; one of 
the most prominent parts of the orchestre 
should incessantly be heard, while the basses 
and other instruments confounded together 
should, like claps of thunder increase the 
tumult ; the notes should be heaped, hurried 
and precipitated on each other, like the 
waves of the enraged sea; the voice should 
burst forth like flashes of lightning ; fury 
alone is a storm ofthe passions. A treach- 
erous repose should suspend the noise and 
confusion, but, during this calm, one part 
should sustain and continue the same pic- 
ture; yet this repose must not be the repre- 
sentation of tranquillity; fury must still be 
discernible, ‘as vivid, as vehement, but more 
concentrated, constrained by its own vio- 
lence, incapable of stronger expression, 
because it is overpowered by its uery vio- 
lence, To this species of exhaustion and 
deceitful calm succeeds still more furious 
agitations, the powerful bass must resound 
anew, the instruments should all proceed 
by wide intervals; never stopping on any 
one note, but like fury itself they should 
appear to pursue one only object which 
always escapes them; the voice should be 
as disordered as the instruments, the har- 
mony may for an instant lose its purity, the 
modulation quit the usual! path; fury ac- 
knowledges no bounds, it follows no beaten 
track, but moves without control, overtur- 
ning every obstacle which opposes it in its 
terrible course. Here, as in poetry, huge 
uproar is the sublimity of art. 








Composed by William Childe, Batchelor in Musick 


affection, a constant character in him whom 





( To be continued.) 
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NEW OPERAS, 


PRODUCED IN ITALY DURING THE LAST WINTER. 


Tue following summary of works composed during 
the last winter for the theatres of Italy will be read 
with interest, as affording some idea of the lyric 
activity which exists in that country :— 


MILan. 

Teatro alla Scala—‘‘ Maria Padilla,” by Doni- 
zetti. ‘The libretto defective ; music original and 
successful. ‘‘ Odalisa,” by Alessandro Nini. The 
execution incomplete, which from the first repre- 
sentation has compromised the work; otherwise 
much distinguished in many parts. ‘‘ Nabucodo- 
nosor,” by Guiseppe Verdi; grand and signal 
success ; this opera will be reproduced at the Scala 
next winter. 

Teatro Re.—‘‘ Un duello alla pistola,” by 
Dagola : rather successful. 

Conservatorio di Musica.—Ungiorno di Nozze,” 
performed by the pupils; rather successful. ‘‘ Il 
disertore suizzero ;’’ successful. 


NAPLES. 

Teatro a San Carlo.—* 11 proscritto,”” by Mer- 
cadante. The first act has always given great 
satisfaction. The high merit of the instrumenta- 
tion and of the concerted pieces has been much 
admired. 

Teatro Nuovo.—‘‘ 11 conte de Lemos,”’ by seve- 
ral composers, including Maestri Siri, Paglinoli, 
&c.: a Pasticcio condemned on the first hearing. 

VENICE. 

Teatro della Fenice—‘Candiano Quarto,” by 
Ferrari. This work has met with a fine and legiti- 
mate success, which promises well for the young 
composer, of whom this is the third work. “ Il 
duca d’ Alba,” by Paccini. This work has met 
with but mediocre success. 

Teatro San Benedetto.—‘‘11 Lazzaretto,” by 
Marliani. The first act very successful. 

Rome. 

Teatro Valle—‘‘ Amalia di Viscardi,” by 
Capocci. Mediocre success. ‘ Bianca Capello.” 
by Buzi; unsuccessful. 


TuRIN. 
Teatro Sutera.—‘‘T] Contrabandiere,’’ by Perelli. 
This opera has been applauded. 


VERONA. 

Teatro Filodromonatico.—“ Galcotto Manfredi,” 
by Hermann. Nothwithstanding the excellence of 
the singers this opera has been unpiteously hissed on 
account of the total want of merit in the music. 


Lucca. 
“Tl Postiqlione di Lonjumeau,” by Speranza. 
Set to music for the second time in Italy. This 
opera has not yet appeared. 


Papva. 
“Giovanna primo di Napoli,” by Malipiero, 
Received with favour. 
BERGAMO. 


“ Latalto,” by Forini. The chorusses in parti- 
cular have been warmly applauded. 





Crema. 
“La finta Pazza,” by Consalini. Successful. 


PorDENONI, 

“ Warbeck”’ by Galli , complete success. 

By this recapitulation it will be seen that in the 
space of three months at most, (the duration of the 
carnival season), eleven towns have had operas 
written expressly for their theatres, and that the 
number of these works, the fate of which has been 
various, amounts to nineteen. Those only which 
will survive, are doubtless, ‘‘ Maria Padilla,” by 
Donizetti, ‘‘ I] Proscritto”” by Mercadante, ‘* Can- 
diano Quarto,” by Ferrari, and ‘‘ Nabucodonosor,”’ 
by Verdi; these two last works by composers at 
the commencement of their career, have presented 
real beauties which announce two lyric geniuses 
for Italy that for some years has produced nothing 
to compete with Donizetti and Mercadante, its most 
fruitful and popular composers. J. M. J. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
LA METHODE MONOGAMIQUE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1r,—I must confess I was rather surprised at 
seeing in your last number, the letter signed by no 
less an authority than Mr. J. Barnett, whose musical 
opinion | would till now have taken as conclusive. 
I say I was surprised, as that gentleman seems to 
condemnentirely the systems of Hullahand Mainzer, 
and all similar expeditious systems of attaining a 
knowledge of music, on the plea that such a know- 
ledge can only be superficial, ic certainly would 
appear so ; but, if it is remembered that every sci- 
ence, without exception, has been in the course of 
time much improved, and the means of attaining 
them very much simplified. I do not see why music 
should be an exception. I do not profess to know 
much of either Wilhem’s or Mainzer’s systems ; but 
] do know enough of the first to be able to say that 
it does not profess to make the pupil a finished solo 
singer, but simply to give him a sound knowledge of 
the science, to enable him to read every species of 
music ; I therefore give due praise to Mr. Hullah 
for having introduced such a system among us, as 
it can only tend to diffuse in every class of society a 
love for the art, but at the same time, the system of 
Wilhem is acknowledged on the continent to 
possess very great defects and imperfections, and 
on this account other systems have been started, 
with more or less success: one method especially, 
called ‘la Methode Monogamique,”’ first introduced 
into France by Gallin, has been particularly suc- 
cessful, it has been, of late years, considerably im- 
proved and revised by M. Tue de Berneval, under 
the name of ‘“‘ Methode Monogamique.” I could, if 
I was not afraid to have already too much intruded 
on your patience, point out’a few of the features of 
this last method, but as one fact is worth a thousand 
arguments, I can say thus much for the ‘“‘ Methode 
Monogamique.’’ That I studied under M. Tue 
for about six months, and can now read without the 
aid of an instrument, vocal music of any description, 
also have composed, and can write music from 
merely hearing it played or otherwise, but always 
without the aid of an instrument. “ M. Tue de 
Berneval’’ is in London professing his method, and 
though I would always rather patronize native 
talent, still when I see a foreigner with “real” 
talent, I think that he should also be encouraged. 

Iam, Sir, 
a Your’s very obediently, 
July 21st. F. Y. 
There is nothing perfect in this world, if, how- 


ever, the new Methode be preferable, in common 





justice it should have due praise, but we take 
leave to correct a mistake into which our corres- 
pondent seems to have fallen, for we have reason 
to know that the Wilhem system is in almost uni- 
versal use, throughout France, Belgium, and 
Austria. Query, is not the word ‘‘ compose’’ a 
lapsus penne? We hope so: it is fearful to con- 
template the production of composers by whole- 
sale; where shal! we find shops and shelves, 
capacious enough, for the prospective huge crop 
of first fruits.—Ep. M. W. 








REVIEW. 


“La Remembranza di Paganini,”’ for flute and 
piano.—A. Minasi. Jefferys & Nelson. 

A brilliant fantasia, which will be effective 
among a certain class, but contains little at- 
traction for the musician. As a flute exercise, 
however, we are bound to say it is eminently 
useful. 


“ Balmy May,”’—song—sung by Miss Dolby, com- 
posed by F. B. Jewson.—Jeflerys & Nelson. 

In this song Mr. Jewson has chiefly aimed at 
captivating the ear of the general public, and the 
result has shown that he has caleulated his task to 
anicety ; for, whether it be from the clever sing- 
ing of the popular vocalist, whose name is affixed 
to it, or whether it be from intrinsic qualities of 
its own, it is invariably welcomed by an encore ; 
which being the case, we are saved the necessity 
of exercising the unpleasant duty of finding fault; 
the public fiat being favourable, we are bound to 
respect it. 

“ Tl piacer dello studio,”’ for the flite—A. Minasi. 

—Prowse. 

A series of characteristic studies, admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which they are intended 
and recommendable accordingly. 


“* Ah! come mai non senti’’—cavatina—G. F. 
Arigotti. Mills (and Wright & Son, Brighton). 
A tolerably pretty melody, but containing no 

new point either in the canto or the accompani- 

ment, which calls for especial notice. 





‘* The Hero of Crecy’’— Rouen" —“ Homage to 
the Prince of Wales’’—Quadrilles.—John Weip- 
pert.—* The Royal Philippa’’—“ Les sceurs de 
Charité” —Waltzes.—John Weippert. Weippert. 
From an old hand, and as good and effective as 

any of his innumerable contemporaries, we recom- 

mend them, if it be only for “‘ auld lang syne.” 

Mr. Weippert is entitled to much praise for the 

fluency and ability with which he accomplishes 

what he aims at—his melodies are inviting—his ar- 
rangements striking and satisfactory—his ensemble 
all that the dancer could wish, or the critical papa 

—unless he be more critical than papas are wont 

to be in ball rooms—-should desire. 
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“ The Birth Day Quadrilles.”— Thomas Brooks.— 

Wessel & Stapleton. 

‘*Such pellucid brooks are welcome !”—A pretty 
set of dance tunes, not over original but infinitely 
unobjectionable. The best praise of these plea- 
sant trifles is, that they betoken an ability to ac- 
complish worthier things. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Mietropolitan. 
MUSICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


Byrp’s anthems (Cantiones Sacra) were rehearsed 
from proof copies on Thursday last, by a few of 
the professional members of the Musical Antiqua- 
rian Society, assisted in the treble parts by the 
Misses Williams and six of the senior boys of St. 
Paul’s and Westminster abbey. The plan of 
rehearsing every work, after it has been finally 
corrected by the Editor, is excellent, as the eye of 
each singer being directed to his own line, few 
errors can escape observation. Byrds’s Cantiones 
are edited by Mr. Horsley, by whom the rehearsal 
was ex officio conducted. 


SPOHR’S NEW ORATORIO, 

The first rehearsal of the ‘‘ Fall of Babylon,” 
took place on Saturday, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, and gave good promise of the production, 
when it shall have reached its maturity. 
Oratorio abounds with the well known peculiari- 
ties of Spohr’s style, and has, perhaps, fewer 
striking originalities than could have been wished 
for; it is, however, unfair to form any judgment 
of agreat and grand work upon an incomplete and 
irregular repetition of it. A trio, a quartet with 
a charming oboe obligato, and two airs sung by 
Madame Caradori, are very beautiful things of 
their kind, and will assuredly win great applause. 
The band which comprehended all the best mate- 
viel of the London orchestres, was led by Mr. F. 
Cramer, The Gresham professor, who appears to 
have initiated himself into the minutest acquaint- 
ance with the composition, conducted the whole 
with great effect. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Nothing new or remarkable has occurred at this 
establishment during the week ; the stock operas 
have been repeated, and the usual audiences have 
attended save, that there has been less lustre in 
the boxes, and more moustache in the pit than 
were to be wished, seeing that starry eyes are far 
more refreshing objects to gaze at on a sultry 
evening, than the finest exhibition of human fur 
tippets in the world ; these are signs well under- 
stood by opera habitués, and betoken the last 
throes of the season. 

Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ filled the house on 
Friday, and elicited abundant applause. It is 
announced for a final performance to-morrow eve- 
ning, and will doubtless prove again attractive. 

As this work is likely to be made a great feature 
in the music doings of the provinces during the 
autumn, it may be as well to furnish our country 
readers with some brief account of its nature and 





The | 





origin. The Latin hymn ‘“ Stabat Mater,” is very 
commonly sung or recited in the great catholic 
churches, during the solemnities of passion week-; 
it is an address to the virgin at the foot of the 
cross, which scene is usually exhibited during 
that solemn week, either by painting, sculpture, 
or a mixture of both; in Italy it is common to 
fit up some altar or chapel in every church, as a 
sort of theatre for the dioramic display of the said 
scene, in front of which the faithful repair, and 
particularly on the eve of Good-Friday, per- 
form their devotions, of which the hymn ** Stabat 
Mater”’ forms a part. About ten or a dozen years 
since, Rossini was in Spain, and was there 
induced to comply with the request of the 
Suffragan of Madrid, that he would compose the 
hymn for the service of the royal chapel, during 
the solemnities of the holy weck. The ‘ Stabat’’ 
was performed in Madrid, on Good-Friday, and 
the MS. remained in the possession of the prelate 
till his death, when it was sold with other valu- 
ables, and came into the hands of a Parisian music 
publisher. Rossini, to renew his copyright, and 
probably to ensure its secular eclat, by obtaining 
the co-operation of the Italian opera singers, 
inserted three or four additional pieces, and the 
whole was performed as it is now given, at the 
Italian theatre in Paris, about the beginning of 
the present year, it having been then scored for the 
purpose. This secularizing of the work, readily 
accounts for the present operatic character that 
pervades the whole—it must be confessed that 
neither the solo movements, nor the general in- 
strumentation accord much with the received no- 
tions of the sacred and solemn character of the 
subject ; and we fancy it would not be difficult 
for any listener to surmise with tolerable accuracy 
what parts or portions constituted the work in its 
original state, and to detect the innovated move- 
ments. There are doubtless many passages of 
high merit, but the popularity of the “ Stabat,”’ 
belongs to the fame, rather than the genius of the 
composer—as the effort of an eminent man, it was 
entitled to be heard—as a chef d’ewuvre, it is 
probable posterity will not reckon it a star of 
magnitude, 








Provincial. 


MANcHESTER.—The Gentleman’s concert of 
Wednesday last, was the most numerously atten- 
ded of any that has occured this season, it having 
been understood that it would be the last occasion 
of Miss Adelaide Kemble appearing before a 
Manchester audience ; this was, however, incor- 
rect, as that lady has since been advertised to 
make her final curtsey at the theatre next Saturday, 
in her great part of Norma, 

The orchestre under its able leader, Mr. Seymour, 
played the ‘ Oberon” and “ Anacreon” overtures, 
in a splendid and effective style; and Mr. 
Richardson, the flutist, who performed for the 
first time in Manchester, gave universal satisfaction 
and delight to all who reard him. Miss Kemble 
sang ‘“‘Casta diva” with her usual intensity and 
poetry of oxgeene ae and converted the always 

leasing ‘Auld Robin Gray” into a domestic 
ramatic scene, which drew tears, as well as 
plaudits from her hearers. Miss Rainforth quite 
charmed all ears and hearts by her chaste singing 





of Haydn’s beautiful canzonet, ‘‘ My mother bids 
me bind my hair ;” and joined Mr. Balfe, and his 
pupil Mr. Weiss, in several concerted pieces. 
Mr. Balife maintained his reputation as an efiective 
concert singer, and Mr. Weiss whe gains power 
and precision by practice, gave the best augury 
of becoming a future great singer. The following 
pithy paragraph concludes an article on the con- 
cert, in the Manchester and Salford Paper, and is 
worthy of notice by all native professionals ; upon 
the whole, the concert was very agreeable. lis 
principai fault was, however, that, with four Eng- 
lish performers, there was such a very large propor- 
tion of Italian music, the hackneyed selection of 
so many previous concerts, and which is not in 
itself sufficiently good to bear so frequent iteration. 
We say to the directors, ‘ Reform it altogether.’” 

Queen Camet Dorser.—Among the many 
successful endeavours to promote the cultivation 
of a taste for music through all ranks of society, 
and thus to refine and humanize the feelings of the 
lower orders, may be mentioned the opening of a 
singing class here, under the -direction of Mr. 
Forster, Organist, on Friday last. Having briefly 
pointed out the advantages resulting from the plan 
of teaching ev masse, and explained the division of 
the musical string, he next introduced some 
delightful specimens of part singing by the girls of 
Queen Camel school. The German Canons which 
they sang were taken from Musikalisches 
Schulgesaugbuch, and contain all the possible 
distances which can be used, without going out of 
the original key ; these, therefore, form the best 
elementary process, for accustoming learners to 
read by sight, first the sol fa letters in the 
diatonic scale, and then by the application of do 
to the key note of any music written in the 
common notation. Some psalm tunes in parts 
were next sung, in one of which (Liverpool,) the 
children executed with precision a change of key, 
in another (Hanover,) they were not less at home 
with the seventh of the relative minor key. In 
teaching both of these Mr. Forster has made use of 
the ladder used in the Norwich system of Solfaing ; 
and while he discords the plan, of keeping them so 
long in the leading strings of the letters, no tune 
is taugit without the ladder, and the many valua- 
ble parts of the system, especially making do the 
key note, are wisely retained. Any one at all 
acquainted with the principles on which the 
musical string is divided, will at once see the 
superiority of this ladder over that used by Mr. 
Hullah ; and of this, it issaid, Mr. Hullah himself 
is now aware, and purposes in future editions of 
his excellent work, to make do shift with each key 
note. Before the party separated, a gentleman 
present asked leave to test the girls, by putting 
before them a psalm tune in four sharps gnd going 
into the next key five sharps, which they could 
not have seen before, this they sang correctly at 
sight, at once evidencing the soundness of the 
system on which they had been taught. It was 
generally observed, that this mode of teaching 
vanquishes all the vulgarity, nasal ex;ression, and 
flimsy grace notes used in the singing of most 
country choirs. But, besides this, there was a 
chastity and easy elegance of style which would 
have graced pupils of a superior grade of li-e, 
We heartily wish this interesting class success 
in reformfng the psalmody of Parish churches. 








Foreign. 
Paris. 
( From our-own correspondent.) 

You should not expect any artistic intelligence 
from this place of general mourning for the 
lamentable death of the heir apparent ; whose: 
frank and generous disposition had secured him 
friends amongst all ranks, classes, and professions, 
so entirely engrosses the public mind as to produce 
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acomplete stagnation both of business and pleasure. 
Few would believe it possible that the features of 
the Paris population could assume so changed 
and mournful a character. The theatres were all 
closed on the evening of Wednesday last, and the 
Avademie Royale, O era Comique, and the Thea- 
tre Francais ; the Theatres royal, continued so for 
several days; indeed, it would be more profitable 
to all the managers to close, than to open their 
doors, for there is no disposition in the public to 
patronize them. The July feiés are suspended, 
and the booths in the Champs Elyseés entirely 
removed. Auber has received a command to 
compose the funeral music, the ceremony will take 
place the third of next month. I was at Liege last 
Monday when the statue of Gretry was con- 
secrated. . 

Imagine the people of Leicester or Nottingham 
erecting a bronze monument in their market place 
to the memory of a musician !—lIs there such a 
tribute to Shakspere at Stratford ? Whis will show 
you how much more the Arts are inculcated and 
honoured on this side of the water. The statue 
is a very clever one, off colossal size, the 
whole monument is about 35 feet high, it is really 
a handsome thing. A very large concourse of 
visitors was present on the occasion, and the civil 
and military authorities formed a grand and im- 
posing spectacle. The statue stands in the centre 
* of an open place ¢alled the Place de l’ Universite, 
round which a gallery had been erected for the 
commodious reception of the public ; and this, as 
well as the fronts of the houses, was decorated 
with banners and emblematical trophies in honour 
of the man and the genius whose fame has glorified 
the city. 

There was an orchestre of about 500 performers 
who executed several morceaux from Gretry’s 
most favourite works, in a very eiffective style: 
The principal solemnity consisted in the deposit- 
ing of the heart of the composer which he himself 
bequeathed to the city, in a chamber constructed 
in the pedestal of the statue; the heart was en- 
closed in an antique bronze urn, and the chamber 
was sea'ed up by a massive bronze plate on which 
is a suitable inscription ; this took place. during 
the performance of the well known romance from 
“ Richard cour de lion,” harmonised for the oc- 
casion and sung by about six hundred voices 
without accompaniments, 

The clergy assisted the Mayor inthis solemn 
ceremony, and after a suitable oration the multi- 
tude dispersed to partake of collations in different 
parts of the town. In the evening the *‘ Richard”’ 
was performed gratuitously at the theatre, and 
concerts and balls concluded the ceremonial. 


Hotel de |’ Isle d’ Albion, E. L. 
Rue St. Thomas du Louvre, 
Paris, 


Juillet 23, 1842. 





. PAtsceellaneous. 

Preston Guitp.—This ancient show will take 
place early in September, and will include a mis- 
cellaneous concert and the performance of the 
Messiah, for which Misses Birch, Hawes, and 
Messrs. Hobbs and Phillips, have been engaged. 


Frstivats.—The Norwich festival, under the 
direction of professor Taylor, will commence on 
the 13th of September, the Worcester meeting 
under the direction of Professor Surman, on the 
20th &c., the Newcastle festival under the direction 
of Sir George Smart, the week following. 

been 
Calkin, 
and Mr. 
gave Dr. 


Anderson has 
honorary treasurer, Mr. 

Librarian; Mr, Watts, Secretary, 
Goodwin, Copyist.—The directors 
Mendelssohn a dinner at Greenwich before his 
departure, on which occasion he promised to do all 
in his power to promote the interest of the 


society. 


PHILHARMONIC.— Mr, 
re-elected 


Nationat Sones.—In the time of Charles II. 
the taste for convivial music began ; and the songs 
of that age were vociferated over the libations of 
the bottle. These were generally in praise of wit, 
women, and wine, and were composed by Purcell, 
Eccles, and Wise. Those of a softer kind, to be 
submitted to the ears of the fair, were not somuch 
to the taste of this day. In those effusions the 
personages Daphne, Phillis, Colin, and Chloe, 
made a distinguished figure. As commerce in- 
creased, and trade was protected by ships a new 
order appeared of naval songs. During the con- 
test with America, and twenty years’ war with 
France, the country was amply stored with these 
productions : Dibdin it is said, wrote more than 
a thousand. No other music was heard in public 
or private. 
but at the close of these struggles they disappeared 
Though our coun- 


They increased with our victories, 


and are now nearly forgotten. 
try at all times has been famous for the sports of 
the field, the subject of hunting had not claimed 
bthe attentiou of our poets, till the time of Harry 
Carey (1737). Like the naval songs. every place 
of public ‘resort teemed with these producti:ns, 
The delights of the chase depend upon the fleetness 
with which the game is pursued, and scarcely a 
stanza upon the dull routine of hare hunting 
appears. The Stag is the only game honoured by 
being recorded in verse, till the introduction of the 
more enthusiastic sport of hunting the fox, 
songs, for nearly half a century, formed the chief 
entertainment of convivial parties. 
the habit of travelling to most of the principal 
towns in the kingdom, and wherever I rested for 
a night I was sure to be regaled in the travellers’ 
room with a variety of these songs. Scarcely an 
interval was allowed for conversation, so closely 
did they follow each other. It will scarcely be be- 
lieved at the present day that these masculine sub- 
jects were generally sung by ladies, in the higher 
and more refined parties ; indeed there was scarcely 
any other music. But as the pianoforte became 
generally known, they were abandoned for those of 
a more tender cast.—Gardiner's Music & Friends. 


J was then in 


Reapine Festivat.—Good progress is making 
towards the getting up of a musical celebration 
which shall be worthy of the town and the times. 
The managers have gone judiciously to work and 
secured the services of several artists, on whose 
talent, they and the Berkshire public can rely. 


Dvus1in.—Grisi, Mario, Lablache and son, will 
commence a series of Italian operas, on the 5th of 





September, at the Theatre Royal Dublin. 


Newcast._e Festivar.—The ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
with appropriate English words, will form a prin- 
cipal feature at this celebration. 

Worcester Festivat.—The engagements for 
this meeting are in progress at the office of Mr, 
Surman, No. 194, Exeter Hall, where applications 
from amateurs, desirous of recreating themselves 
on extremely moderate terms, are promptly attend- 
ed to. The rehearsals, which must be very nu- 
merous, in order to produce the semblance of what 
is intended to be performed, will take place nightly 
at the National Sehool adjoining the Hall, till 
further notice—N.B. a tutor wanted for the Teacher, 
a guide for the Conductor, and a good second-hand 
wooden clock for the Pendulum, all at the lowest 
possible prices. 

Batu Frstivat.—We are told that exertions 
are being made to hold a Western music meeting 
in this city, towards the close of the autumn. 
The probable, the very probable failure of the 
Worcester misdoings, will leave a large amount 
of musical patronage to be gathered from the 
neighbouring counties, which our Bath friends 
will do well to profit by. 

Tne Kvrnonicon.—The instrument we men- 
tioned last week as the invention of Mr. Steward 
of Stafford, has become the property of Mr. Beale, 
Sen. ; and has been submitted to the inspection 
and trial of professors at the house of Cramer, 





| 
These | 


Addison, and Beale, Regent Street. The object 
| has been to give all the tone and all the power of 
|the grand pianoforte in a much smaller space, 
| combined with much greater beauty of appearance. 
| Some specimens which they have submitted to the 
lexamination of the profession, go much further 
than has yet been done in accomplishing that 
| object, and there is every reason to expect that by 


|some further improvements which the inventors 





‘have adopted it will be entirely attained. In 
| appearance there can. be no hesitation in admitting 
|a decided advantage over all other instruments of 
this class. However elegant the drawing-room or 
| boudoir into which it is to be introduced, it will 
he in harmony with, if not an improvement upon, 
the rest of the decorations, and yet the use to 
which it is to be applied will be obvious on the 
| first view. It is at once declared by its exterior 
to be a musical instrument as muchas the harp 
itself, and as the bass strings are projected above 
the instrument, exposed to view, it bears in one 
part a sort of resemblance to it. It occupies a 
surprisingly sma!l space, not much more than a 
card-table, when closed, only that it is higher and 
somewhat longer, to give the proper extension of 
the scale, which is seven octaves. The keys are 
in front, somewhat in the manner of the cabinet 
pianofortes now in use, but it need not de placed 
with its back to the wall and the performer in the 
same position towards the audience, but may 
occupy, with much greater effect, the middle of 
the room. If used with other instruments, or 
with voices, the performers may be grcuped around 
it, and by acting better together, form a more 
perfect ensemble. It is asserted, but this is a fact 
which time alone can establish with certainty, 
that the Euphonicon will not, like other piano- 
fortes, wear out if much played upon in a few 





years, but, like a Cremona violin, improve with 
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agé. The difference of the whole plan of the 
mechanism makes this, however, by no means an 
unreasonable conclusion. ‘Instead of one, there 
are three sounding boards, increasing in size as | 
the pitch of the instrument descends, and answer- 
ing to the relations of violin, tenor, and violon- 
cello, and as these mellow with age the tone 
may not only be preserved but even improved. 
Some imperfection would naturally be looked for 
in the instrument at the points where these sound- 
ing boards unite, but the change from one to the 
other is not perceptible to the ear, nor can any de- 
ficiency of vibration be detected. The construc- 
tion of this instrument has been the work of many 
years. 


Stnetne For THE Bittion.—The followiug is 
from the ‘Cheltenham Looker On,’’ and owes its 
origin to a sort of musical civil war, which has 
lately been waged between the paladins of Wilhem 
and Mainzer :—Relfry of St. Mary’s Church, July 
16. 1842. ; 

“Mr. Crotchet (better known as Tom),F.B.R.S. 
M.C., most respectfully informs the inhabitants 
of Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Hereford-- 
shire, that he intends to give a lecture on the Ist 
of April, 1843, on the summit of the Malvern 
Hills, mounted on a donkey (whose bray is of the 
most sonorous quality), on the wéility of teaching 
all mankind to learn music and singing scientifi- 
cally. In the course of which he will show the 
necessity there is for young shopman, servant men, 
and maids, to quit their employers’ business, for 
the purpose of cramming their heads with things 
‘full of noise and fury, signifying nothing.” 


| fugue and canon. 





Butlers will be taught to draw corks with an air— 
cooks to fry fish without any Aissing,—footmen to | 
walk in measured steps—lady’s maids to whisper | 
to nice young men con amore—grooms to gallop | 
with or without (fiddle) stéeks—bakers to singin 
batches—butchers to chant in filling strains— 
shoemakers to sole (Far)—water-bibbers (alias 
teetotallers) flowing accompaniments—married 
folks harmony, rendered more sweet by discord, &c. 
All these subjects will be glanced at, and illus- 
trations given by his melodious pupils. The 
Bells of St. Mary’s—Given under our hand and 
seal,—Tom Crorcner.—N.B.--T. C. is preparing 
a book explanatory of his system, which each of 
the billion must purchase, and read attentively : 
after that, all must purchase the sey to the book, 
otherwise they will know nothing about the 
matter. 

Tue Fucve.—Marpurg observes, “ of all the 
various species of composition, the fugue (and he 
might have added the canon) is that alone which 
bids defiance to the caprices of fashion : ages have 
wrought no change in it—and fugues composed a 
hundred years ago have as much freshness and 
novelty about them as if they had been composed 
in our own times.” 

This will be accounted for, if we recollect that 
almost all ornament is excluded from the fugue, 
by the rigour of the laws to which it is subject, 
and in music, as in architecture, the ornamental 
parts go most quickly to decay. With regard to 
preference shewn for such works, it may be re- 
marked, that we always experience great gratifi- 
cation in contemplating difficulties overcome, and 
when we.find the charms of imagination and taste 





superadded, our gratification rises to high enjoy- 
ment, It may also be observed, that it is in 





the nature of superior and enlightened minds to 
delight in order and design, and the finest instan- 
ces of these are to be found in the well-constructed 
Indeed no composition of any 
length would be endurable without some applica- 
cation of those principles on which canons and 
fugues are constructed—that is, without a subject 
proposed and imitated with more or less strictness. 

Dr. Menpetssoun honoured the Directors of 
the Phitharmonic by dining with them at Green- 
wich, the day previous to his departure. It is 
matter of surprise and regret tom any music-lovers, 
and not a little reproachful to the profession, that 
no general demonstration took place during the 
great German’s recent sojourn among us; we are 
aware that two or three projects were formed for 
a banquet to his honour, but the want of unanimity, 
that sin of London professors, prevented the reali- 
zation of the object. This is perhaps the only city 
in Europe, wherein the visit of such an artist, and 
for such a rurpose, would have been permitted to 
pass unacknowledged and uncelebrated. 


CuatuaM.—Considerable effect and exhilaration 
was given to the ship launch on Monday last, from 
the Royal Dock-yard, by the engagement of a 
very powerful orchestre and numerous choir of 
singers, professional and amateur, who performed 
several appropriate pieces in a most capital style. 
the chorusses in particular, having produced a most 
delightful sensation amongst the thousands who 
thronged the bosom of the Medway to witness the 
ceremonial, 


MapnriGat Society.—This harmonious Institu- 
tion closed its hundred and second session on 
Thursday last at the Freemason’s Tavern, when 
Sir Andrew Barnard presided. A variety of the 
sterling productions of our forefathers gave hilarity 
to the festival, which was in every respect a truly 
English one. 


Notice te Corresponvents. 

Mr. Hinton, Mr. Baly—their subscriptions are 
acknowledged with thanks. 

Subscriptions due at Midsummer are requested 
to be forwarded to Mr. EK. B. Taylor, ‘‘ Musical 
World” office, 3, Coventry Street, Haymarket, by 
post office order, payable at Charing Cross. 

Subscribers are requested to give notice at the 
Office of any irregularity in the delivery of their 
numbers ; also if it be their wish to discontinue 
the same, as it will be readily seen that till such 
wish has been communicated, they will be ac- 
countable for the usual amount of subscription. 


Correspondents should forward all communica- 
tions relating to the current number, on, or before, 
Tuesday afternoon. 

“FS. Egham.”—We would write our corres- 
pondent, had we any more satisfactory informa- 
tion to communicate, but the letter in question 
tells all we know. Jersey contains a large number 
of music-lovers—the transit there is easy, and 
cheap—personal inquiry will prove most con- 
vincing. 

‘Diminished Seventh.”—Please to glance at 
the last page of our last week’s number ; adver- 
tisements are printed to be read, they may often be 
read with advantage; any matter not satisfac- 
torily explained by the Council of the Antiquarian 
Society, should be mooted with the Secretary or 
Treasurer, who are both persons fully capable to 
answer for themselves and their constituents. F. 
S, will perhaps derive some hopeful consolation 
from the perusal of a short notice in our metropo- 
litan column, 





““Mr. Chas. Webb, Greenwich.’’—His letter 
should have been addressed to the Office, 3, 
Coventry Street. We have not withheld our real 
opinion of the Wilhem System, as taught by Mr. 
Hullah. Mr. Webb offers to pay a forfeit of 
£100, to Greenwich Hospital if any part of the 
eight hundred boys in the naval school can be 
found to sing ‘‘ the most simple phrase of a psalm 
tune at sight,”’ though they have been instructed 
on that system upwards of six months. We 
believe and trust that Greenwich H.spital is 
sufficiently endowed, but if Mr. Webb will transfer 
his forfeiture to the fund for poor Mrs. Salmon, 
which is by no means in a flourishing condition ; 
and if he will make us the stake holder, then, we 
engage ourselves to make a pilgrimage to Green- 
wich, for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
truth, not doubting that our little iereditary jack 
tars will emulate their fathers, and do their best 
to win the victory in a good cause. Mr. Webb’s 
letter is left for him at the Office. 





WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 





Six Songs with German and English words— 
William Sterndale Bennett. First Series of 
Lessons in double notes, for violoncello—G. J. 
Bannister. Scriptural Songs, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
—Joseph Warren. ‘ Deux Morceaux Du Salon” 
—G. A. Osborne. ‘‘ La Douce Melancolie,” 
Rondo Valse—F. Hunten. ‘The Mermaid’s 
Song’’—John Barnett, ‘There used to be an old 
oak tree’—John Barnett. ‘‘ No magie can the 
past restore’—John Barnett. ‘* White sail”— 
Samuel Lover, Esq. ‘‘1’ll-dothy bidding mother 
dear””—Mr. M. W. Balfe. ‘‘ La Romanesea”—S. 
Thalberg. Fantaisie et variations—G. A. Osborne. 
Grande valse—J. Herz. Quadrilles from Le Due 
D’Olonne, Sets 1 and 2—P. Musard. 3, Petits 
Thémes Originaux, No. 1, 2, 3.—F. Burgmuller. 
Deux Morceaux du Duc d’ Olounc, Nos. 1 and 2. 
—F. Burgmuller. Petits Airs Varies, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
—F. Buirgmuller. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MADRIGALS 
BY Tromas Greaves, 1604, 


Just Published : 


8 
1. “ Come away, sweet love” ........ Five Voices. 2 
2. “ Sweet Nymphs that trip along” .. ds, 2 
3. ‘* Lady, the melting crystalofyoureye” do. 3 
Scored from the Original Parts, bv G. W. BUDD,Hon. Sec, 
to the Western Madrigal Society. 
Also Separate Parts to the above, at 3d. per Page. 
CALKIN & BUDD, 118, PALL MALL, 
Who have recently publishes a Catalogue of Second hand 
Music, Ancient and Modern, at very low prices. 





Published by T. Prowse, at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manus 
factory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, London. 


HANDEL'S CHORUSSES 
IN THE MESSIAH, 
As DUETS for the ORGAN or PLANO-FORTE, 


By S. F. RIMBAULT. 


1. “ And the Glory of the Lord,” 2s. 2. “* Andhe shall 
purify,’ 2s. 3. “ O thon that tellest,” Is. 6d. 4, “Fer 
ante us a Child is Born,” 2s. 5. “ Glory to God in the,” 
Is. 61. 6. * His yoke is easy,” Is.6d, 7. * Behold the 
Lamb of God,” Is. 8. “Surely lie hath borne our 
griefs,” Is. 6d. 9. “‘ And with his stripes.” Is. 6d. 10. 
** All we like sheep,” 2s. 11. “ He trusted in God,” 2s. 
12. “ Lift up your heads,” Is. 6d. 13. ‘ Let all the Angels 
of God,” Is. 14..“The Lord gave the word,” 1s. 1 
“Their sound is gone out,” 1s. 6d. 16. ** Let us break 
their bonds,” ]s. 6d. 17. “Hallelujah,” 2s. 18, “ Since 
by man came death,” Is. !9. “But thanks be to God,” 
js. 61. 20. “Worthy is the Lamb,” ls. 6d. 21, 
“‘Amen,” 18. 6d. Or in 3 Book Complete with Accomps. 
(ad lib.) for Two Violins, (or Flute and Violin,) Tenor 
and Violoncello, or for Four Voices, Price 30s, 








THE MUSICAL WORLD. 











HER MAJ=ESTY’S THEATRE 


THE LAST NIGHT BUT FIVE OF THE APPEARANCE OF 
SIG. RUBINI, 


PREVIOUS TO HIS RETIREMENT FROM THE STAGE, 


gh Hit Evening, THURSDAY, JULY 

28th, (it being an extra night, not included in the 
subacription,) will be performed Rossini’s Opera, com- 
pressed into one act, 

PIETRO L’ERMITA (Mose in Egitto). 
Principal charscters by Madame Moltini, Madame Ron- 
cori, Signor Georgio Ronconi, Signor Lablache, and 
Signor Rubini. The ce'ebrated Preghiera ‘‘ Dal tuo Stel- 
lato Seg'io ” Alithe eminent artists of the establishment 
have kindly consented to lend their aid, aad to join the 
chores on this occasion only.—After which will be pre- 
sente. the first act of Bellin:’s Opera 

I PURITANI. 
Principal characters by Madame Persiari, Signor 
Lablache, Sigour Georgivu Ronconi, and sigaor Rubini.— 
To be followed by the last scene ot 
LA SONNAMBULA, 

Principel characters by Macame Persiani, Signor 
F. Lablsche, and Signor Rubisi. In the course 
of the evening the orginal Tarestella, by Mademoiselle 
Guy Stephan and M, Perrot; Mademoiselle Cerito and 
Madem: iseiile Camille, will dance the Polish dance La 
Varsevienne.—To conclude with the new Grand Ballet, 
by M. Deshayes, entitied 

ALMA; OU LA FILLE DU FEU. 
The music composed by M. Costa. The Principal 
characters by Madile. Cerito, Mavlle. Guy Stephan, 
Madilie. L. Fiéury, M. Despiaces, aud M. Perret. First 
Tableau—The’ Dacce of Demons. Second Tableaun— 
Valse et Galop de Fascination (composed by M. Perrot), 
by Mesdiies. Cerite, Camille, Bernard, Gaiby, and M. 
Perrot. Third Teblean— Pas de Trois by Mesdeies. Cerito 
Cawille, and M. Desplaces (composed by Madlle. Cerito). 
Baliabile—Pas de trois by Madile Cerito, Madiie. 
Louise Fleury, and M. Perrot (composed by M. Perrot). 
Fourth Tableau—Pas de Femmes. 
TO-MORROW Evening, FRIDAY, JULY 29th, 

ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, 

For the Last Time this season, 

The soli parts, by all the principals of tie Establish- 
ment, with a band and chorus excecdiog two hundred 
pertormers. 

On THURSDAY NEXT, AUGUST 4th, 

SIGNOR COSTA’S BENFFIT; 
When will be revived Mozar'’s favourite Opera, 
COSI FAN TUTTI; 
In which Mesdames Persiani, Moltini, Signori Rubini, 
Lablacne, &c., will appear. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Ticke's, to be made 
atthe Kox-office, Opera-colonnade.— Doors open at balt- 
past Seven; the perfurmance commences at Light o’clock. 


M RS. SALMON.—A Committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. F. Cramer, Hawes, Calkin, 
Rovedivo, «nd Parry, having undertaken to raise a 
FUND pny SUBSCRTIPION, tor the purpose of purchas- 
ing @ small annuity for Mis. SALMON, once the best 
Hogiish singer of the day, but who is now a widow 
advanced in years, and in very indigent circumstances, 
they request that all conations may be sent to them, or 
to Messrs. Duff and Hodgson, 65, Oxtora Street, who 
have kindly consented to act as ‘!reasurers. 
3., Great Russell Street. JOHN PARRY, Hon. Sec. 








THE ROYAL GEMS. 
SEVEN Waltzes, from seven of the most 


popular sets, including the Aurora, by Labitzky ; 
the Komet, by Lanner ; the Venus, by Montgomery; the 
Echo, by Fleche ; the Paris, by strauss; tue Nightingale, 
by Julien; and the Runcton, by Parigiani; arranged in 
one set, with a due attention to the reta'ion of the keys, 
by Charles W. Glover; beautifully illustrated with 
portraits of the Prince of Wales and the Princess royal. 
It is an admitted fact, that the most pupuiar sets of 
waltzes generally contain one waltz only which may be 
deemed surpassingiy beautiful. In this galaxy of 


**eems,” the purcnaser for the price «f ong will possess 
tke beauties of seven sets, by seven of the most popular 
composers of this attractive kind of music. 

The Royal Gems may be had also tor two performers on 
the pisno torte, of Jefferys and Neisop, 21, Soho Square, 
aud all music sellers, 





CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HOKNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 


REGEAR & LEWIS, 96, Cheapside, 
beg to cali the attention of Country Brass Band 
Masters, and otners, to their new list of prices, for the 
above useful and perfect instruments, being more than 
25 per c.nt. cheaper than those of any otner bouse, 
PRICKS OF INSTRUMENTS. £. 8. d. 
Cornopeans, Super. with 6 Crooks, Mouth- 






DRPCO, Mores ccceep: sees capes eecesegses ee 12 6 
Do. oO with Case... S - eR 
Do. Best, with Shake, Key, &c....... 3 18 6 
Do, do, extra finished, with Case... 4 4 0 
Do, do. do, English Pistons .... 4 I4 6 
Do. do. German Silver mounted, with 
COOKS ANA COPE 2.00. 2 cecces.-c00e-s cece 0 
Do. do English do. O. oe 0 
Do. do, do. Copper er Brass mounted 0 
Do. Tenor with CrooKS........e0see0 0 
WOIFR BORIOS. .svs'0nd0 +0:0d:aaavewve 0 
EUAN Fe st cnes AUN. 66 veins ce dececeine 


Tenor........ B 

Box csvedcae LC 
Ore . G “api 

Do. improved G TOrrrrrer er ere rere 

Rass Horns, 9 Keys ......05000- 





— — 
NAGS GCMSNST HENAN 
i) 





cw KN KKK AGORNAAGHN MK hENTO 


APPOIIGIOD, DOTS ooo cciaccc cs cesiccnesvctios 6 
Do. DRE +c Sabeinntcask'see 0 
Drums, Bass, plain ........ 0 
ee) <i. EG vo. Sec taushecc db vese 5 0 
Do. do. painted with Arms, &c. .. 2.2066 6 0 
Clarionets, 6 Keys, Ivory Tip, B. C. or E.6.... 5 0 
Do. 8 do. 0. os .be 10 0 
Do. 10 do do. cove 15 0 
D» 12 do, do. “ane 2 0 
Do. 13 co. do. eee 10 0 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa. with 8 Keys, German Silver 20 
Do. do. ao, extra mounted, Tips, &c. 12 6 


x 
x 
oe 


bo. do. Ebony do. do. .. 
Do. do, do. Silver Rings, Tips & Keys 5 5 0 
Do. do. oo, Silver Bands, &c. ...... 6 6 
Do. do dad ao, exira chased Bands 7 7 0 
Do. do. do. the bestthat can be made 8 8 


N.B.—Second-hand Instruments always on Sale. 


y ILLIAM GOODWIN, 4, Charles St. 


Covent Garden, respectfully inforws Professors 
ard Amateurs, giving Concerts, and the Directors of 





| Choral and other Musical Societies, in town aud country, 


that his jibrary contains a very exiensive collection of 
Oratorios, Anthems, and Masses; Operas both Foreign 
and Epgiish, particularly those of Sir H. R. Bishop; Sym- 
phonies, Overtures, Waltzes, &c,, with numerous dupli 
cate copies for large or small bands, which may be hired 
on the shortest nolice, and the moat reasonable terms. 
Also a large selection of the best Madrigals and Glees; 
single songs, duets, &c., with or without orchestral ac- 
companiments, and arrangements of pieces, for military 
and other bands, 

Foreign stings, music and scoring papers of various 
patterns, and music books of every size on sale, Music 
copied im a superior style. 

Just Published, Coun and bis Puittipa, Madrigal for 
five voices, composed by G. A. MACFARREN,. 

WILLIAM GCODWIN, Librarian tothe Royal Academy 
of Music, and Copyist to the Scciety of British Musicians, 
Philharmouic, &c., 4, Charles Street, Co: ent Garden, 





Just Published ; 
A CONCERTINO 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS ; 
Composed and dedicated by permission, to 
HENRY BLAGROVE, Esq., 
BY 


WITH 


HENRY FARMER. 


Published by R. Cocks and. Co., 20, Princes Street, 
Hanover Sguere, aod may be had of all Music-sellers, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.— 


The instructions in the several classes of this 
wALtONaL InstTiTUTION will re-@}mmence after the 
Samme: vacation, on Monday, 5th September; on which 
day the Piincipal vf the Music Hepartment wil: attend at 
the Academy at One o’Clock, for the purp se of examin- 
ing ali Cancidates for admission, There are vacancies in 
the Maie Department for young persons showing ‘alent 
on any orchestral instrument. For further particulars 
apply to the Kev. F. Hamilton, the general Superinten- 
dent; or to the Secretary, at the Institution, 4, Tenter- 
den Street, Hanover Square. 








Just Published : 
SIX SONGS, 
With Eng'ish and German Words, 
BY WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 


Price lds. 





" Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean Street, Soho. 








NEW & INTERESTING WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


WESSEL AND STAPLETON, respectfully invite attention 
to the follow'ng ;— 


HREE SONGS, BY J. W. DAVISON 


—forming Nos 3, 4, 5, of ‘Tae Britisn VocaL 
ALBuM,” vedicated to Miss Rainrorta. 

No, 3.—“I fear thy kisses gentle maiden”—Poetry by 
Shelley. 

No. 4.—"* In a drear nighted December”—Poetry by 
Keats, 

No. 5 —“ Poor heart be still’—Poetry by Miss E. L. 
Montagu. 

The following opinion on these scngs is from the ‘* Atlas” 
of Sunday, July 9th. 

The task of following the two heautiful compositions by 
Mr. Macfarren, which some time since we noticed as 
forming the commencement of the British Vocal Album, 
devolves on Mr. J. W. Davison, who contributes three 
songs, all of a most elegant and artistic character, 

Nos. 3 and 5 —‘‘ I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden,” and 
** Poor heart be still,”—are exactly such as a musician 
would write, and, indeed, such as none save a thorough 
musician could wri'e; still we think neither of them up 
to the mark of Mr. Davison’s best efforts. His habit of 
thinking rightly on the subject of his art, his systematic 
avoidance of common-place, and his technical skill in the 
expression of his ideas, of necessity impart interest and 
gracefulness to whatever may fall from his pen ,—these 
songs, partaking fully of their composer’s scholarly attri- 
butes, are only in fault that they appear to have been 
written under a less fervent influence of inspiration than 
ordinarily visits him, But, it should be remembered, we 
underrate these, simply by comparison with Mr. Davisen’s 
happier productiens, among which we find some of the 
most charming specimens of English song. Their melody 
is irreproachable in its purity—their accompaniment is 
exquisite in its completeness; hut they yer lack a some- 
thing—a zealousoess of heart, it may be—that other pro- 
ductions of the same hand had tanght us to expect. 

All that unctuousvess of humour which seems wanting 
in these, is, however, most abandantly present in No, 4— 
**In a Drear-Nighted December,”’ It 1s scidom that the 
perfect adaptability of music to the eapress'on of any 
peculiar feeling is more clearly demonstrated than in this 
little song. There is something extremely quaint, almost 
whimsical, in the sadness of the p-etry to which it is com. 
posed, that could not have tolerated an union with the 
every-day sentimentality of music. Most touching is it— 
most imaginative in metaphor—most exquisitely true in 
feeling; but so strange, so wild, so far removed from the 
beaten track of poetical regretiu!ness, that no music but 
that of a fresh «nd vigorous spirit could decently bear it 
company. Mr. Davisin, however, has executed nis diffi- 
cult task to perfection—so admirably, indeed, that the 
music and words seem as much suggestive of each others 
beauty, #8 thongh both had been created at one instant 
and by one effort of thought. The melody—in F sharp 
minor— flows through its short space of twenty bars 
with all the ease a: d nature of some old and familiar ditty ; 
but its felicitous quaintness and singularity at once defy 
comparison with anything of the kindweknow, ‘The 
treatment of this, also, through three verses isin the 
highest degree able and appropriate. Therestless motion 
of quavers in the accompaniment of the second verse is 
managed in the nestest and mest dexterious nranner con- 
ceivable; and the contrast of quietude, and many isolated 
poin's, such as the beautiful suspension at the opening of 
the fourth bar, in the third verse, are worthy acy extent of 
mastership. For its jengih this is altogether one of the 
most perfect songs that have falien under our notice, 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
HOPIN’S SECOND GRAND CON- 
CERTO, in F minor, as performed by MApLLE. 


Sponte Bourer, at her concert in the Hanover Square 
Rooms. 


NEW TRIOS, for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violoncello, Just Published. 

First Grand Trice, in E minor...... Sponr. 
Fourteenth do. do., in D minor,... REISSIGER, 
NEW SONGS, sung by MISS DOLBY. 

** Oh that my woes were distant”...... MoLiqueE. 
“ They stand around and gaze at me”,, Do. 
“ A bird sat on an alder bough’’........ Sronr, 
THE BRITISH VOCAL ALBUM—Nos, 1 to 18, edited 
by J. W. Davison, containing Songs by G. A. MACFARREN 
—CLemMeNntT Waite—J. W. Davison—T. M, Muuie— 
Henry SmMArRT—O.tiver MAY—Epwarp J. Lopgr, &c. 
WESSEL and STAPLETON, publishers of ‘ Spohr’s 
Great Violin Sci. ool,”(Fifth Edition); Auber’s Opera Les 
DIAMANS DE LA CouRONNE; and the entire works of 
Freverick Cuopin, Music Sellers to Her Majesty, the 
Court, and the army, 67, Frith Street, Soho, 





London :—E. B. TAYLor, at the ‘ Musical World’ Office. 
3, Coventry Street, Haymarket. Sold also by G, 
Vickers, 20, Holywell Street, Strand; HAMILTON and 
Motzsr, 116, George Street, Edinburgh; J. MITcHRSON 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; and all Music and Booke 
sellers, Printed by W. J. Wuits, 79, Great Queen 
Street, Lincolo’s-inn-fields. 











